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B y S. S . Dan ‘Dine 


Foreword: 





T HE story of “The'_ 
the Blue Overcoat' 
related to Markham 
by Mr. Philo Vance recently 
as we sat together in a cor¬ 
ner of the lounge-room of 
the old Stuyvesant Club. 

Pursuing the subject of ac¬ 
tual police detection versus 
the deductions of fictional 
sleuths, Vance cited this 
famous Austrian case by way 
of proving that truth is 

stranger and oftentimes more incredible than fiction. 

In my notebook I wrote down (as nearly as I could 
remember) Vance’s exact introductory words to his 
recital of the “blue-overcoat” case; and I append them 
here: 

“Y’know, Markham, actual criminological history 
beggars the loftiest flights of the fiction writer’s imagi¬ 
nation. Not only do we possess, in the police records 
of Europe, criminal plots that outstrip the ingenuity of 
the master criminals of fiction, but in the matter of 
actual police detection we find instances that rank with 
the greatest feats of the most famous fictional detec¬ 
tives. 

“Regard, for example, the case of the man in the blue 
overcoat, which occurred in Vienna in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. It is one of the great cases of 
classic detection in police history. With a single slender 
clue the police ran to earth one of the most vicious and 
brutal murderers in Europe. 

“Heinrich Jimemann, who solved 
the case, carved for himself a con¬ 
spicuous niche in the Hall of Detec- 
tival Fame. No sleuth of fiction— 
from the romantic Monsieur Lecoq 
to the scientific Doctor Thorndyke 
—has surpassed the analytic and 
painstaking deductions of this fa¬ 
mous Austrian detective.” 

I have not attempted here to tell 
the story as Vance recounted it, but 
have sought merely to set down the 
facts—which, in themselves, it 
seems to me, are sufficiently re¬ 
markable to justify reportorial 
presentation. 

S. S. Van Dine 


Overcoat 


I N THE early part of the nine¬ 
teenth century Abbe Johann 
Konrad Blank, Imperial Coun¬ 
cilor, was the professor of 
mathematics in the class of archi¬ 
tecture at the Imperial Academy of 
Fine Arts in Vienna. He was a man 
of seventy years, a well-known fig¬ 
ure in Austria’s gay capital, loved 
and respected by pupils and teach¬ 
ers alike. 

He had formerly been an instruc¬ 
tor at the famous Pleban Institute, 
and this fact was one day to assist 
the Austrian police in bringing jus¬ 
tice home to a particularly brutal murderer; for in the 
Abbe’s class had been a young nobleman who later 
played a conspicuous and bloody role in the criminal his¬ 
tory of the dual monarchy. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of February 14th, 
1827, the class of architecture had assembled at the 
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academy for their daily lecture; but though the Abbe 
was a man of clocklike punctuality he failed to put in 
an appearance. At half past eight two of the students, 
worried by the absence of their beloved old teacher, 
went to his home at 978 Johannesgasse—a flat dwelling 
named “zur eisernen Birn” 

Mounting directly to the fourth floor, where he had 
his quarters, they knocked. There was no response, and 
they knocked again. Still no answer; and now they 
opened the door, which was unlocked, and stepped in¬ 
side. 

The curtains were drawn, but enough daylight filtered 
in to reveal the Abbe’s body lying on the floor of the 
living-room, viciously murdered. He had received four¬ 
teen wounds from a sharp, doubled-edged instrument— 
seven in the head, two in the breast, and five in the 
lower part of the body. 

The crime created a tremendous sensation in Vienna. 

Superintendent of Police von Persa, 
in his report to Count Sedlnitzky, 
the head of the Imperial Police, 
waxed unusually eloquent. 

“Whereas,” he wrote, “after the 
above - mentioned findings, the 
Criminal Courts Commission having 
gone their country way with zeal, 
the police are leaving no stone un¬ 
turned in order to discover the 
tracks of the perpetrator of this 
abominable deed, which has filled 
the entire public with the utmost 
horror and aversion.” 

But in accord with the customs of 
the time, the newspapers printed 
nothing beyond a bare statement of 
the fact that Abbe Blank had been 
found dead and that the authori¬ 
ties were investigating. Indeed, the 
Wiener Zeitung, the leading Vienna 
journal, took no public cognizance 
of the murder until nine days had 
elapsed, and then, under the head¬ 
ing of “Deaths,” we find merely: 

“Herr Johann Konrad Blank, 
Abbe, Councilor, and Professor at 
the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts 
(7c. k. Akademie der bildenden 
Kiinste), seventy years old, was 
found dead in his flat in the city on 
the fourteenth instant, and his 
body was examined by the authori¬ 
ties on the fifteenth instant at the 
City Hospital (Allgemeines Krankenhaus ).” 

Europe in those days evidently lacked the beneficent 
blessings of the tabloid press, and even murders were 
committed with reticence and dignity. 

But if Vienna in 1827 was ultra-conservative jour¬ 
nalistically, it possessed a police department that 
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functioned with a zest and up-to-dateness 
which would have put to shame the sluggish 
and ponderous methods of our modern pro^ 
cedure. The manner in which the Blank 
murder was dealt with constitutes one of the 
outstanding epics in criminological history. 

T he moment the police had been notified 
the investigation was placed in the hands 
of Criminal Councilor ( Kriminalrat ) Heinrich 
Jlinemann, whose admirable and efficient work 
places him among the great detectives of all 
time—Vidocq, Gustave Mace, Froest, Arthur 
Ward, Melville, Cappa and Breitenfeld. 

Arriving at the apartment at nine a. m., he 
was confronted by the difficulty that Abbe Blank, being of a 
retiring and somewhat morbid disposition, had always lived 
alone and had had few intimates—a fact he ascertained from 
the students who had discovered the body. After weighing the 
situation Jiinemann adopted the tentative hypothesis of murder 
for robbery, and pursued his investigation from this standpoint. 

Inquiries on the spot failed to elicit any information as to the 
Abbe’s means. Blank had been particularly reticent about his 
financial affairs, and Jiinemann straightway made a detailed 
search of the apartment in the hope of turning up some clue. In 
an old envelop he found a will dated November 12th, 1826, to¬ 
gether with a letter addressed to the Imperial Court Valet (Kaiser- 
licher Kammerdiener ) Kaspar Kalb, who (Continued on page 126 ) 


Find this Man! 

He wore a blue over¬ 
coat. That's all that 
was known.. And there 
were 5o,ooo men wear¬ 
ing blue overcoats like it 
in Vienna that winter. 
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had been named as the Abbe’s executor. 

Among the assets mentioned in the will 
were seven five-percent Metallique bonds 
—five of them (numbers 14145, 25760, 
89135, 191148 and 192511) of a par value 
of 1000 florins each; and two (numbers 
225 and 3475) of a par value of 500 florins 
each—a total par value of 6000 florins 
(about $2400). 

These securities were nowhere to be 
found in the apartment. 

However, the coupon of bond number 
89135 (due on April 1st, 1827) was dis¬ 
covered in a small dispatch-box, and 
Jiinemann concluded that this box had 
also been the repository of the bonds 
themselves. He thereupon communicated 
to all the public and private bankers of 
Vienna a list of the missing bonds, with 
instructions that he be notified the mo¬ 
ment any one of them appeared. 

Within a few hours a private banker 
named August Wedl reported that, on 
the day before—February 13th—about 
three p. m., he had bought from a stranger 
five of the stolen bonds, and that, a little 
later in the afternoon, a jeweler named 
Wenzel Johann Swoboda had sold him 
the other two bonds in the series. The 
bill of sale for the first five bonds had 
been signed, “Joha Hose,” and the ad¬ 
dress appended was the “Weinhaus.” 
Wedl, however, was unable to give a 
satisfactory description of the man. 

This information not only confirmed 
Jlinemann’s robbery theory, but helped 
to establish the time of the crime. Obvi¬ 
ously Abbe Blank had been murdered be¬ 
fore three p. m. of the preceding day. 
Further investigation among the in¬ 
mates of the house where the Abbe lived 
established the time as one-fifteen p. m. 

Ludwig Raby, who for twenty-three 
years had cleaned the Blank apartment 
daily between ten and eleven-thirty a. m., 
testified that the Abbe had returned from 
the academy just before eleven-thirty 
and had settled himself comfortably in 
the living-room with a book. 

On the third floor of the building, 
directly under the Blank apartment, lived 
a Professor Riepl. Jiinemann, inter¬ 
rogating the Riepl cook, learned that, 
about one o’clock, a man had knocked on 
the door and had made inquiries as to 
the whereabouts of the Blank apartment. 
She had directed the stranger to the flat 
above, and had thought no more of the 
episode until about twenty minutes later, 
when she heard a noise on the stairway. 

Looking out into the hall she had seen 
the same man pick up his hat and stick 
from the steps, where he had evidently 
dropped them, and then rush precipi¬ 
tately from the house. 

Pushed for a description of the man, 
she was unable to recall any detail with 
the exception of the fact that he was 
wearing a blue overcoat. 

Professor Riepl, who was next ques¬ 
tioned by Jiinemann, said that at one- 
fifteen p. m. he and his wife, who were 
having their dinner, had heard a loud 
hammering noise in the flat above, as 
if someone were knocking on the floor 
with a wooden mallet. He had remarked 
to his wife, “What the devil is the Abbe 
doing?” 

Two stepsisters, Franziska Renaty and 
Anna Heyder, who lived on the fourth 
floor, told Jiinemann that they had seen 
a man in a blue overcoat knock on Abbe 
Blank’s door at one p. m., and had also 
seen him leave the apartment in a more 
or less disheveled condition twenty min¬ 
utes later, and dash down the stairs. He 
had slipped, dropped his hat and stick, 
retrieved them and continued his flight. 

Jiinemann made inquiries at the 


restaurant where Blank ate his dinner, 
and learned that the Abbe had not put 
in an appearance that day. Thus it was 
conclusively established that the crime 
had occurred almost exactly at one-fifteen 
p. m. on the thirteenth, and that a man 
in a blue overcoat was the murderer. 

W edl, the banker, was again ques¬ 
tioned, and under Jiinemann’s 
cross-examination recalled that the seller 
of the stolen bonds had been attired in a 
blue overcoat. 

The detailed testimony of the jeweler 
Swoboda was also significant. He ex¬ 
plained that, about four p. m. on the af¬ 
ternoon of the thirteenth, a man had 
come to his shop and bought a diamond 
ring for ninety florins, offering two 
bonds (totaling 1500 florins) in payment 
and requesting that the change of 1410 
florins be given him in cash. Swoboda 
had refused, but the stranger had sug¬ 
gested that he take the bonds to Wedl— 
a suggestion which had been followed. 
Swoboda also described the purchaser as 
wearing a blue overcoat. 

It should be noted here that these blue 
overcoats were at that time the latest 
fashion in Vienna. They were cut about 
to the wearer’s knees and bore a long 
cape with several superimposed smaller 
capes, or collars. They were affected by 
the dandies of the period, and were re¬ 
garded as a hall-mark of wealth and ele¬ 
gance. But after the trial of Abbe 
Blank’s murderer they became known 
as “gallows-cloaks” (Galgenmantel ), and 
instantly lost their vogue. 

Jiinemann’s task, with this slender 
clue, was not an easy one, for there 
were hundreds of owners of similar blue 
overcoats in Vienna; and his problem 
was rendered even more difficult by the 
fact that Abbe Blank had lived a se¬ 
cluded life and had had almost no ac¬ 
quaintances or friends. Yet Jiinemann 
turned this very obstacle to advantage. 

Because of the Abbe’s morbid and 
suspicious nature it was reasonable to 
assume that he would not readily have 
admitted a stranger to his apartment. 
The door of the flat had not been 
forced, and Jiinemann rightly concluded 
that only an acquaintance could have 
committed the crime. Moreover, the 
two stepsisters had seen the man in the 
blue overcoat knock on the door—a fact 
which revealed the caller’s assurance 
that he would be received. 

Careful inquiries, however, failed to 
reveal a single known acquaintance of 
the Abbe belonging to the fashionable 
social class, who would have been likely 
to own one of the modish new over¬ 
coats. The name “Joha Hose” signed to 
the sales note of the bonds was obviously 
a false one. 

That night Jiinemann visited the Im¬ 
perial Court Valet Kalb, who had been 
named as executor in Blank’s will, and 
here he came into possession of another 
slender clue. Kalb was the same age as 
Blank, and the two had been friends 
for forty years. But despite this fact 
they seldom visited each other. A re¬ 
cent exception had been the day pre¬ 
ceding the murder, when the Abbe had 
driven to Kalb’s home to request the 
return of a dispatch-box which he had 
placed in his friend’s care. 

Kalb had never known what the box 
contained, but on this occasion the 
Abbe had explained that an acquain¬ 
tance of his—a count—wanted to in¬ 
spect some Austrian bonds, and through 
this remark Kalb had surmised that the 
case actually contained bonds. 

It could now be assumed that the 


man in the blue overcoat was a count, 
especially as a count would be the kind 
of person who might dress in this fash¬ 
ion. But there were many counts in 
Vienna; and although Jiinemann put 
his subordinates to work checking up 
the Abbe’s acquaintances, no member of 
the nobility was unearthed. 

The next noon Jiinemann began ques¬ 
tioning all the cabmen of the district, 
on the theory that a count, even though 
bent on murder and robbery, would ride 
in a fiacre. After hours of interviewing, 
a cabman was found who, about one 
p. m. on February 13th, had driven a man 
in a blue overcoat to a point near 
where the Abbe lived. The cabman 
stated that the man, from his appear¬ 
ance and accent, was a Polish nobleman. 

This testimony added another item 
of characterization to the hypothetical 
murderer. Not only was he presumably 
a count, but also perhaps a Polish count. 
Jiinemann’s search was thus somewhat 
narrowed, although no evidence what¬ 
ever had been adduced to fasten the 
crime on this elusive person. 

But with this start Jiinemann con¬ 
tinued his questioning of Vienna’s cab¬ 
men, now asking them specifically if 
they had recently driven a man in a 
blue overcoat who might possibly qualify 
as a Polish count. 

The following morning a cabman was 
found who stated that the day before— 
February 15th—he had driven a man in 
a blue overcoat, with a slight Polish ac¬ 
cent, to a saddler named Mayenberger. 

Seizing upon this evidence, Jiinemann 
hastened to Mayenberger. After a brief 
interrogation he learned that the name 
of the blue-coated customer was Count 
Severin von Jaroszynski, and that he 
lived in the Trattnerhof. Not only was 
Count Jaroszynski’s name Polish, but 
his reputation in Vienna was far from 
savory. Jiinemann felt that in all like¬ 
lihood he had run his culprit to earth. 

B ut one grave obstacle stood in the 
way of his making an immediate ar¬ 
rest. How was it possible that a man of 
the type of Abbe Blank would know 
the flamboyant Count Jaroszynski suffi¬ 
ciently well to admit him to his apart¬ 
ment? In looking into the life of the 
Abbe, Jiinemann remembered that be¬ 
fore taking the chair of mathematics at 
the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts, 
Blank had taught at the Pleban Insti¬ 
tute, which was one of the most exclu¬ 
sive private schools in Austria, attended 
only by the sons of the aristocracy. On 
further investigation he discovered that 
among the Abbe’s pupils had been a lad 
named Severin von Jaroszynski, the son 
of a wealthy Polish nobleman. 

This fact established the welding link 
in Jiinemann’s chain of evidence, for it 
explained the acquaintanceship between 
the murdered man and his assassin. On 
the night of February 16th—the second 
day after the crime had been discov¬ 
ered—Jiinemann went to Jaroszynski’s 
apartment with a warrant for his arrest. 

Of the many picturesque characters in 
Vienna at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century none was more widely 
known and spectacular than Count Ja¬ 
roszynski. Young Severin was born on 
December 20th, 1789, in Poland. His 
father intended him for the government 
service and sent him to the Nikolaus 
Kaiser school in Warsaw and later to 
the Pleban Institute in Vienna. On his 
return to Poland he joined the army 
and was made a Knight of the Order of 
St. Anne. At the death of his father in 
1817 he inherited large estates which 
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brought him an annual revenue of 50,000 
florins (about $20,000); and he at once 
quitted the army and entered the civil 
service, where, in 1820, he was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Mohilev and 
made a Knight of the Maltese Order. 

His riotous extravagance, so com¬ 
mon among the Polish aristocracy, soon 
plunged him into debt, from which he 
was temporarily relieved by a rich mar¬ 
riage with Theophila Scalacola, who had 
an independent yearly income of 150,000 
florins (about $60,000). But his extrav¬ 
agance, combined with an almost in¬ 
sane passion for gambling, soon brought 
him again into tight financial straits. 

His wife’s fortune having been dissi¬ 
pated and his own estates being hope¬ 
lessly mortgaged, he diverted some gov¬ 
ernment property to his own use, and 
found it safer to flee Russia. He pru¬ 
dently took with him all the money he 
could lay his hands on, consisting largely 
of government taxes; and in June, 1826, 
he established himself in Vienna. 

Here he lived the life of a Grand 
Seigneur, representing himself to soci¬ 
ety as "Le Comte Severin de Jaroschin- 
ski, Marechal de Mohilev.” At first he 
found no difficulty in borrowing large 
sums of money in Vienna, where a 
title, however spurious, never failed to 
impress. His chief creditors were trades¬ 
people, innkeepers and even waiters. 
To his borrowings he added substantial 
winnings at cards, and for a time he 
was in no immediate financial need, but 
soon ugly rumors of sharp practise be¬ 
gan to circulate; and he was soon with¬ 
out victims. His creditors began to grow 
restless, and threats of court action were 
made against him. In the early days of 
February, 1827, he became desperate. 

Women were not the least of Jaros- 
zynski’s items of expense, and particu¬ 
larly was the famous and beautiful com¬ 
edy star, Therese Krones, a heavy drain 
on his uncertain resources. Indeed, one 
cannot help wondering to just what ex¬ 
tent her demands were responsible for 
Abbe Blank’s death. Perhaps it is sig¬ 
nificant that Jaroszynski was in her 
company when the inexorable arm of 
the law reached out for him. 

At eight o’clock on the night of Febru¬ 
ary 16th, Jlinemann, accompanied by 
Swoboda and Wedl, presented himself 
<kt the address in the Trattnerhof 
given by the saddler Mayenberger. Ja¬ 
roszynski was in the midst of a dinner¬ 
party. Besides Fraulein Krones there 
were present another famous stage 
beauty—Antonie Jager—and a Major 
Lebreux, a well-known figure in Vienna. 

For an hour before Junemann’s ar¬ 
rival the murder of Abbe Blank, which 
had roused public interest to an extraor¬ 
dinary degree, had been under discus¬ 
sion, and the fair Therese had expressed 
an impassioned hope that the criminal 
would be apprehended. Jaroszynski had 
taken but small part in the conversation. 

In an effort to cheer him, Therese 
rose and began to sing a song which she 
had made the rage of the city: 

Brother of mine, brother of mine, 

Friendly must our parting be . . . 

It was at this moment that Jiinemann 
grimly appeared at the door with his 
witnesses. Swoboda and Wedl identified 
Jaroszynski; and the arrest was made. 

A search of Jaroszynski’s apartment 
immediately following his arrest brought 
to light a new carving-knife containing 
blood stains, the ring purchased from 
Swoboda for ninety florins, the famous 
blue overcoat, and a walking-stick which, 
when microscopically examined, re¬ 
vealed several blood spots on the fer¬ 
rule. Furthermore, 2865 florins were 
found in the possession of Jaroszynski’s 
valet, Michael Sinion, who declared that 


his master had given him the money 
that day for safe-keeping. 

Jlinemann began an investigation in 
connection with the carving-knife; and 
by noon the next day discovered a shop 
on the Graben where the weapon had 
been purchased. Tobias Stubek, the 
salesman, stated that a man in a blue 
overcoat had bought it on February 5th, 
choosing the largest knife in stock. 

Considering that only two days had 
elapsed since the discovery of the Abbe’s 
murdered body and that the police not 
only had found and arrested the crimi¬ 
nal but also had built up a complete 
case to place before the courts, one can 
understand that Jlinemann looked with 
satisfaction on his handling of the case. 

But the task of the police was far 
from completed. In those days no con¬ 
viction involving capital punishment 
was permissible without either the con¬ 
fession of the defendant or the direct 
testimony of two eye-witnesses to the 
crime. Jaroszynski, despite the power¬ 
ful circumstantial evidence against him, 
continued to deny his guilt—he had, he 
stated, bought the bonds several months 
previously from an acquaintance whose 
name he did not know; and the money 
which he had given his valet had been 
won at cards—and the investigation soon 
reached an impasse. 

Now, Jlinemann was an efficient, en¬ 
ergetic police official—indeed, one of the 
greatest evidential detectives in the his¬ 
tory of criminology—but he lacked psy¬ 
chological insight into the workings of 
the criminal mind; and at this stage of 
the proceedings the authorities saw fit 
to call in Councilor Edmund Karhan, a 
man of great human sympathy and deep 
understanding. To this latter officer is 
due the credit for penetrating Jaroszyn¬ 
ski’s stubborn defense—a feat he accom¬ 
plished by playing sagaciously on the 
other’s colossal vanity and arrogance. 

Karhan first acquainted himself with 
Jaroszynski’s antecedents and psychol¬ 
ogy. He studied his actions and his traits 
of character; and at the very first in¬ 
terview succeeded in inveigling the pris¬ 
oner into several damaging admissions. 

One of the interesting psychological 
points brought out in the battle of wits 
between Karhan and Jaroszynski hung 
on the fact that the prisoner would not 
mention the name of his victim. 

Karhan seized upon this reticence and 
taunted the prisoner with it. He called 
Jaroszynski’s attention to the name on 
the bill of sale for the bonds, pointing 
out that the signer had started to write 
the first name of his victim—to wit, 
Johann—but had halted that terrifying 
signature after “Joha” had been penned, 
as if he could not bear to complete the 
name. 

Much of the interrogation naturally 
centered round the financial affairs of 
the accused. Jaroszynski asserted that 
he had received sufficient money for his 
needs from his brother, and that he had 
augmented this allowance by his win¬ 
nings at cards. But Karhan confronted 
him with the testimony of numerous 
persons from whom he had borrowed 
sums of various amounts. The tailor 
Missgrill had lent him 12,000 florins in 
cash, and also held a heavy bill against 
him. Valets, waiters and innkeepers were 
brought forward to testify to smaller 
loans made to the prisoner. 

Karhan then pointed out that on the 
evening of February 14th—the day after 
the crime had been committed—Jaros¬ 
zynski had paid most of his smaller 
debts, besides giving the sum of 2865 
florins to his valet. 

But even when faced with this mass 
of evidence Jaroszynski persisted in de¬ 
nial. He worked himself into a state of 
exalted and almost hysterical pride, and 
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scoffed at the idea of having stooped to 
borrow money from menials. Karhan, 
quickly taking advantage of this mood 
of superior arrogance, ordered him taken 
to his cell and placed in irons. Imme¬ 
diately Jaroszynski pleaded for a re¬ 
scinding of the order, and when Karhan 
reluctantly gave in, he admitted his need 
for money and the loans. 

On April 21st, Jaroszynski was on the 
brink of confessing, but was withheld 
by the idea of a possible death on the 
gallows. Karhan continued to prod the 
weak spots in his victim’s armor. 

For another week this psychological 
game went on. Karhan did all in his 
power to enhance Jaroszynski’s self- 
pride and social vanity, in order to ren¬ 
der him more vulnerable to the treat¬ 
ment he had outlined. Then, on April 
26th, after the prisoner had haughtily 
refused to answer any further questions, 
Karhan signed an order that he be 
given twelve strokes of the rod and 
placed in irons. The humiliation con¬ 
tained in this threat was so great that 
Jaroszynski broke down and confessed. 

He had, he stated, decided on the mur¬ 
der on February 5th, and had bought 
the carving-knife for the purpose; but 
twice the Abbe had produced bonds of 
small denominations, and the murder 
had been postponed. On February 13th 
* the Abbe had produced the Metallique 
bonds, and it was then that Jaroszynski 
had stabbed him in the neck and had 
belabored the body, fearing an outcry. 

We have only one portrait of Jaros¬ 
zynski—a sketch made by the Viennese 
painter, Karl Agricola. It reveals a 
stout, broad-shouldered man, about five 
feet and four inches in height, with 
brown curly hair, a high intellectual 
forehead, a broad energetic chin framed 
by side-whiskers, and small deep-set 
eyes. The sale of this sketch, as well as 
that of a portrait of Abbe Blank (now in 
the Historical Museum of Vienna), was 
prohibited by order of the Austrian 
Prime Minister. Prince Metternich feared 
the public effect of such a sale be¬ 
cause of the severe criticism that had 
been aroused by rumors that the pris¬ 
oner was receiving preferential treatment 
on account of his distinguished rank. 
The bloody storm which was to break 
over Europe in March, 1848, was evi¬ 
dently foreseen by this great statesman. 

Anna Pleban, the widow of Jaroszyn¬ 
ski’s old teacher, has given us some in¬ 
teresting side-lights on the character of 
the young man who had been a student 
of the Pleban Institute from his eight¬ 
eenth to his twenty-second year. He 
was an indifferent scholar in all subjects 
except mathematics, and of all his teach¬ 
ers, Professor Blank was the only one 
to express satisfaction with him. His 
most striking trait was his colossal van¬ 
ity. He was impulsive and hot-tem¬ 
pered, but always ready to ask forgiveness, 
and showed a kindly disposition toward 
the other boys in the school. 

This estimate of the man who was to 
shock Vienna to its very foundation with 
a brutal premeditated murder was borne 
out by the testimony of his colleagues in 
the Russian government service, who 
described him as pleasant, well-man¬ 
nered, full of sympathy and always ready 
to help the poor with liberal gifts. 

Jaroszynski was. however, boastful and 
vainglorious; and it is characteristic of 
him that, at a dinner following the mur¬ 
der, he told of his enormous estates in 
Poland and displayed a large sum of 
money—undoubtedly the proceeds of the 
crime he had just committed. 

In Vienna Jaroszynski bore himself 
proudly and commandingly. He had 
charming manners, a boundless opti¬ 
mism, and a total lack of scruples. At 
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Antarctic Expedition 
caries Sergeant's 
Dog Medicines 
and Dog Food 
exclusively 



O NE hundred Eskimo dogs are a vital 
part of the personnel of the Byrd* Ant¬ 
arctic Expedition. They’ll draw the sleds to 
carry supplies to the many “caches” upon 
which the life of the Expedition depends. 

Unless the dog-teams are in splendid condi¬ 
tion, the great adventure will fail. The dogs 
must be kept healthy. 

With his usual foresight, Commander Byrd 
made exhaustive tests of various dog medicines 
and dog foods—and then, chose Sergeant’s Dog 
Medicines and Dog Food exclusively. 

Keep Your Dog Healthy a j- / 

Dealers everywhere sell the complete assort¬ 
ment of Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried by the Byrd Expedition. Ser¬ 
geant’s Medicines are backed by fifty years 
experience. You can depend on them. But 
don't wait until your dog is sick. 

Famous Dog Book Free / / / / / 

We urge you to get your free copy of Polk 
Miller’s famous Dog Book. In clear, non¬ 
technical language it tells the symptoms of all 
dog diseases and the best treatments for each. 
A “Symptom Chart” makes it easy for you or 
your dealer to diagnose your dog’s ailments. 

Expert Advice Free /////> 

Our expert veterinarian cared for Byrd’s 
Huskies before their departure. He will answer, 
without charge, questions about your dog’s 
health. Write fully. Sergeant’s Dog Medicines 
and Dog Food'are on sale at dealers every¬ 
where. If you cannot obtain them or the Free 
Dog Book, write us direct. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
1775 West Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 

ergeanfe 

DOC MEDICINES 

”A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOC AILMENT" 

Sole Canadian Agents 
Fred J. Whitlow & Co., Toronto 
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his trial Therese Krones testified to his 
great generosity. Incidentally, she was 
compelled to retire from the stage be¬ 
cause of her liaison with him. The 
Viennese public regarded her extrava¬ 
gance as a contributory factor in the 
murder. 

When the confession had finally been 
forced, Jaroszynski was given three days 
in which to submit any reasons why the 
death penalty should not be pronounced 
against him; for under the existing law 
no further trial was necessary. But he 
replied that he could offer no mitigating 
circumstances, adding, however, that he 
relied on the clemency of Emperor Franz. 
The accused was then found guilty of 
premeditated murder and robbery, and 
was condemned to death—a sentence 
which was duly confirmed by the Su¬ 
preme Court. On August 27th Jaros¬ 
zynski was informed that the emperor 
had refused to intercede, and that his 
execution would take place on the morn¬ 
ing of August 30th. 

In accord with the legal requirements 
of the day the verdict was publicly read 
in the presence of the condemned and a 
crowd numbering many thousands. 

Jaroszynski enjoyed many privileges 
during the latter days of his incarcera¬ 
tion; and among the official documents 
of the case we find receipted bills for 


food and delicacies, ordered by the pris¬ 
oner for himself and his guests. We 
also find receipted bills for the erection 
of the scaffold, the executioner’s fee, 
and the cost of the cortege to the gal¬ 
lows, all of which had to be paid for by 
the condemned—a delightful if grim 
touch of fitting justice. 

On the night before the execution 
Jaroszynski, with but a few hours to 
live, expressed a desire for a game of 
whist; and a rubber was arranged with 
Father Munich, Doctor Kolbinger—the 
police surgeon—and the poet Ignaz Franz 
Castelli, who described the episode in his 
famous memoirs. Jaroszynski played 
with no outward trace of emotion, and 
to his great satisfaction won two rubbers. 

At dawn the next morning the prison 
procession started to the place of exe¬ 
cution, arriving at the scaffold at half 
past eight, where a multitude estimated 
at more than 20,000 had collected. Ja¬ 
roszynski had hoped to the last moment 
that the emperor would not permit a 
member of the aristocracy to undergo a 
felon’s death, and suffered a complete 
collapse when he realized that his doom 
was inevitable. 

At eight-forty-five the noose was ad¬ 
justed; and one of the historic criminals 
of Austria paid the price for a brutal 
and sordid murder. 
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every letter instantly, and, as an editor, 
give quick decisions upon manuscripts. 
I’m just built that way. And I lose more 
time waiting for other people to keep 
their appointments than I care to count. 
Punctuality is indeed the thief of time. 

I happen to dislike bridge; and, being 
a bachelor, perhaps I have missed the 
art of playing it well. I don’t think 
that’s much to have lost. On the con¬ 
trary, I imagine it’s a great deal to have 
gained. And if I have missed marriage, 
the chances are great that I have like¬ 
wise missed an unhappy marriage—con¬ 
sidering the age to be what it is. 

I often wonder if married people miss 
those sacred hours which I so frequently 
enjoy, wherein one need not be called 
to the telephone, or forced to go out to 
dinner if the mood to go is not with one. 
There is a vast difference between lone¬ 
liness and solitude. Plenty of people 
have been lonely together, which is 
about the saddest state known to weary 
mortals. Selfish? Maybe. I’ll make no 
apologies. We get so little out of life 
that we really desire. 

But speaking of selfishness, the un¬ 
married male is ever thought of as 
steeped in it. No one seems to consider 
the economic pressure that may have 
entered into his piteous state. Yet I 
have known plenty of unmarried men 
who have given lavishly to charities. 

This may not be deserving of credit, 
since charity begins at home, and bach¬ 
elors are supposed to have no homes 
with which to begin. But single blessed¬ 
ness isn’t half so bad as it’s thought to 
be. That word “blessedness” must be 
a thorn in the side of certain crabbed 
observers; and now that women, being 
economically more independent, are 
seeing with clearer eyes the dubious 
delights of matrimony and the actual de¬ 
lights of the single state, I don’t think 
these same observers have so much on 
their side as they used to have. 

It is tragically true that every year 
one becomes more particular, and less 
desirable. The longer one waits to take 
the matrimonial plunge, the harder it 
is to take it; just as it is more difficult 
to jump into a cold tub, the longer one 


waits and considers the temperature 
of the water. Only, in matrimony, it’s 
apt to be hot water. Cynical? Not at 
all. One can’t help seeing certain things 
if one remains on the side-lines. 

A charming spinster of my acquain¬ 
tance told me the other day that she had 
received a one-hundred-percent bill of 
health from her physician. Her three 
married sisters and a married brother, 
on the contrary, are always ailing. She 
may have missed something in life, but 
not health—which is obviously the peak 
of happiness. 

Now, we bachelors in New York often 
have curious experiences with our mar¬ 
ried friends. Jack, whom we knew at 
college, decides to wed Mary. He drops 
out of sight, as bridegrooms have a way 
of doing. He is said to be deliriously happy. 
Good. God bless him, and all that. 

Comes the summer. Mary has her 
cottage ’way down on Long Island. It’s 
too far for Jack to commute. He goes 
to her only for long weekends. Lonely, 
Jack rings us up. He takes it for 
granted that we have nothing better 
to do than to dine with him. We do so. 
We are frankly bored by his effulgent 
praise of Mary; but we bravely bear 
up. We are told that we should go and 
do likewise. We are missing so much. 
(We are missing the girl whom we 
wanted to take out that evening, but 
whom we gave up because Jack had 
told us that it wouldn’t be at all neces¬ 
sary to have any woman along.) 

We spend a pleasant enough evening, 
however, in the society of Jack, at the 
club from which he has been absent so 
many months. 

Second summer: Jack again at the 
telephone. Dinner? All right. A pause. 
“How about those Phipps girls we both 
used to know?” (The Phipps girls are 
eminently respectable.) Very well. A 
foursome. “Fine!” from Jack. No club, 
this time. No, indeed. A gay restaurant, 
with distant music. A roof-garden, in 
fact. The stars, and the summer moon. 
Laughter. But everything most refined. 
And Jack tells us of his wonderful boy. 

Third summer: Once more the dash¬ 
ing Jack—just a little more dashing 
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